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(Continued from page 170.) 

In 1808, my parents moved into another house, 
and I and my sisters lived separate from them, and 
we had much company and took more liberty, 
and deviated more from the truth ; but the Lord 
followed me with his judgments from time to 
time, disturbing my peace: not suffering me to 
go far into vanity without disturbing my rest. 
This full I took a ride into New York, to see my 
relatives. I rode about a thousand miles, mostly 
alone, and I had much time for meditation ; and 
the Lord was pleased to afford me, for the most 
part, something of his presence; and although I 
often could have had company, yet I found it 
was not best, for I have often thought it must be 
good company that is better than none. It is 
often said, that poor company is better than 
none, but I never thought so ; for it is one of the 
greatest snares that we meet with, it leads the 
mind astray and fills it with a great many un- 
profitable thoughts. Oh that young folks would 
consider the necessity of shunning this snare— 
evil communications corrupt good manners. But 
the Lord preserved me beyond what I could ex- 
pect, blessed be his holy name. 

In 1809 my mind was much more serious, and 
I was often much humbled under a sense of the 
Lord’s goodness towards his poor creature man, 
in that He visits and revisits us with the Day- 
Spring from on high, and affords us his good 
Spirit to direct aright. About these days I did 
much boating around Point Judith ; from off the 
backside beach, a dangerous place, to Newport, 
about twenty-five miles; which I often past alone 
in a two-mast boat, in which I met with some 


trying scenes; but the Lord was graciously 
pleased to be near in every trying time. The 
neighbors often said, I should be drowned ; but 


they knew not my support, for L mostly made it 
my rule to retire and wait for counsel from the 
Lord, to know whether I should go or not before 
I attempted—especially when there was any ap- 


pearance of danger—and He never failed of 


giving a satisfact tory answer ; blessed be his holy 
name who never leaves his de pending childven 
Without true counsel and instruction. ! that 
the people were more engaged to seek after it. 
In the Seventh Month, 1809, I was married 
to Susanna Anthony, daughter of Abraham 








Anthony, of Portsmouth, R. I. My heart cleaved 
to her, and hers to me; and I trust we came to- 
gether in a degree of gospel love, through the 
direction of the Master. How necessary it is that 
we should have his direction in all matters of so 
much consequence. 

In the Ninth Month of this summer, I felt my 
mind drawn to offer a few words by way of testi- 
mony, in First-day meeting at the Upper Meet- 
ing-house in South Kingston; which I yielded 
to, and felt true peace and satisfaction therein. 
My faith was strong in the Lord in those days; 
but I labored hard and was too anxious, yet the 
Lord saw it not best that I should procure much 
property, but often disappointed me in my ex- 
pectations, which humbled me under a sense of 
my own nothingness, and his goodness, in thus 
checking anxious desires after property. Towards 
the latter part of this year [ hired a large 
farm, in company with my brother-in-law, which 
brought much hard labor, trouble, and anxiety 
of mind. 

I attended town meetings a few times during 
the last year and this year, and my mind was 
often tried with it, but my relations attended 
and urged me to; but this summer, as I was 
going to town meeting, under much exercise of 
mind with strong desires to the Lord for instruc- 
tion about it, He plainly showed me that I had 
no business there, and that it was not consistent 
with our principles for Friends to attend where 
there was so much strife and contention—the 
potsherds of the earth beating together. It is a 
very destructive thing for Friends to get into a 
party spirit; and it is almost impossible for 
Friends to attend those places and not get too 
much into the spirit of it. Flee, flee for your 
lives from it, Friends, as from a lion that would 
rend you in pieces, for it is almost as fatal. 
How many have [ seen slain by it! God forbid 
that we should mix with the people in those de- 
structive things, but come ye out from among 
them and be ye separate, touch not the unclean 
thing, and I will receive you, was the language. 
I went about half way and turned short about 
and went home, and never have attended since, 
though I have been strongly solicited, and some- 
times have gone so far as to seek for renewed in- 
struction, but could find no liberty in it. 

In 1810, I passed through deep exercises of 
mind! Blessed be the God of Jacob, He never 
left nor forsook long at a time. Though He hid 
his face from me at times, yet his return was 
soon. I lived mostly in his fear, and had a few 
words to offer at times, though but seldom ; yet, 
when it was required of me, I mostly gave up to 
it, which yielded peace and satisfaction; but 
when I withheld, it brought sorrow and exercise 
of mind. 

In the beginning of 1811, I went with Peter 
Hoxie to visit the families of Pomphret and 
Plainfield meetings. The Lord was pleased to 
afford help and assistance to perform what He 
was pleased to require at our hands, to pretty 
good satisfaction. I dwelt in much humility, 
under deep exercise of mind before the Lord, 
through the little visit, which was a means of 




























strengthening and establishing my mind in the 
Truth. During the season I had clear openings 
into heavenly things, to my admiration. My mind 
was filled with his love,and I was enabled to plead 
the cause of truth with the Baptists beyond my 
expectation, with whom I often had to contend ; 
and was enabled to answer their objections on 
almost every point. I had almost a continual 
overflow of the love of God for a considerable 
time, but alas for me, a poor creature, when He 
was pleased to hide his presence from me, how 
quickly was I troubled! yea, bitterness took hold 
of me; but it is all of his goodness that He thus 
deals with us, to prevent our taking our flight on 
the Sabbath day. When we have experienced the 
continual favors of our Heavenly Father’s love 
for considerable length of time, there is a danger 
of our growing strong in our own conceit, and 
thinking we shall never be moved, and so take 
our flight on the Sabbath day, and run too much 
in our own strength, without feeling our own 
nothingness and inability to do any thing of our- 
selves; which brings poverty and nakedness of 
spirit imperceptibly, and there is danger of our 
landing in a state of carnal security, in high pro- 
fession without the life, which state is too preva- 
lent amongst us. So we have need to be very 
cautious on every side, having on the breast- 
plate of faith, and righteousness for a helmet, 
and the sword of the Spirit, that we may discern 
between good and evil. So, let us watch and 
pray continually, that we enter not into tempta- 
tion ; for we are no longer safe than we are on 
the watch-tower. It is necessary we should watch 
and be sober, and diligently wait on the Lord 
for the returns of his love, before we move. 
Great and marvellous are his ways, past finding 
out by the children of men in their natural state. 
O, how He leads through the deep ; his unsearch- 
able goodness is great to the children of men. 
O! that they were enough given up to serve 
Him; how great would be their peace. But 
after a time of poverty and great strippedness, 
the Lord was again pleased to reveal his presence 
and appear for my deliverence, to my great joy 
and comfort; and the 19th of Eleventh Month I 
rode out with Abel Collins and John Wilbur, to 
a few places as they were visiting families. They 
were much favored at several places, and I was 
much bowed in spirit; and it pleased the Lord 
to favor me with a good degree of his love, which 
freely flowed. 

21st. Attended the Preparative meeting, which 
was much favored, and intended to join with my 
friends again, but the way not appearing clear, 
I returned home praising God for his goodness to 
me, a poor creature ; and my whole man seemed 
so filled with his goodness that for a considerable 
time when I slept, He was with me, and when I 
awoke my soul was praising and adoring Him 
for his goodness and favors bestowed on man. 
Oh may I never forget his favors and blessings 
bestowed on me. As there is a succession of 
summer and winter, cold and heat, wet and dry, 
day and night, so there is in the spiritual world: 
we experience a vicissitude of changes; as I had 
experienced for a considerable length of time 
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the overflowings of the Father’s love, so it pleased 
Him again to hide his presence from me. 
(To be continued.) 


chief topics of conversation with a people who 
find in these the principal means of living. 

There are about 1400 Indians living on the 
coast. They conduct their hunting operations 
with considerable system. They st ‘art from the 
coast and travel about 100 miles inland before 
pitching their tents. Then they travel from 
their camp in concentric circles, or rather a 
spiral line, gradually widening outward ; so that 
if there are any trac ‘ks of deer on the snow they 
will be sure to discover them. When these tracks 
are found, they are followed until the location of 
the herd is discovered. ‘The flesh of those killed 
is hung in strips over the fire and smoked, to be 
preserved for use only in time of extremity. 
This dried deer’s meat takes the place of bread 
with them. After securing a supply of food, 
traps, principally deadfalls are set for fur-bear- 
ing animals—such as martens, beaver, red-fox, 
otter and lynx. In this manner an encampment 
of 10 or 12 Indians, men, women and children, 
will work their way five or six hundred miles in- 
land in winter, coming out in the spring with a 
load of valuable furs. They then sell their furs, 
pay part of their debts to the traders, and live 
in plenty for a time. 

The Poreupine is quite common in Labrador, 
and is often found in winter by following its 
marks on the snow. It is rather sluggish in its 
movements, when caught on the ground, and has 
a habit of rolling itself into a ball with the spines 
or quills erected. The Indians prize its flesh 
very highly, and use the quills in their Taney 
work, 

Among the birds that breed in the islands on 
the Labrador coast, one of the most curious is 
the Puffin, which congregates in vast numbers in 
a few favorite localities. On Paraquet Island, 
scarcely half a mile long, the ground is tunnelled 
with their burrows in every direction. The 
island visited by Dr. Coues was flat on top, with 
three precipitous sides, and into these steep slopes 
the holes made by the Pufiins extended horizon- 
tally. He says: “As we wandered along the 
sides, the affrighted birds darted past us like ar- 
rows, issuing from their burrows beneath our 
feet and around us, and all making direct for the 
water. Those already disturbed flew in every 
direction above us, while thousands rested on 
the water in a dense mass at a little distance. 
When taken in the hand, the Puffin utters a 
loud, hoarse, croaking scream, at the same time 
fighting furiously. They are capable of inflict- 
ing a very severe wound with their powerful 
bills, easily drawing blood.” 

Those northern waters abound in animal life. 
In the harbor at Dead Island, our author found 
a remarkable nest of marine animals. The water 
was from one to five fathoms deep, and as clear as 
erystal. The bottom was one large magnificent 
flower-bed of Sea Anemones, growing on a ground 
of red Nullipore that covered every thing. A 
hot-bed of beautiful and rare tropical plants 
could not have excited more admiration. This 
fine floral carpet was everywhere interspersed 
with green Echini, some as large ¢ asa good: sized 
Sun- flower r; myriads of Star- -tis sh, with yellow, 
red, or brown backs, were basking in some clear 
space, or curled up to fit the surfaces of the rocks 
upon which they lay. One spot of nearly half 
an acre in extent, was so covered with the Ane- 
mones that their waving fringes intermingled to 
hide the bottom. 





For “Tue Frienp,” 


Value of Systematic Effort to Preserve Records, 


In the year 1836, a commission was appointed 
by the British crown, to inquire into the state of 
all non- parochial Registers of Births, } Marriages 
and Deaths, in Engl: and and W ales, and to con- 
sider of proper mes isures for facilitating their 
reception in e% vidence. A few years later, after the 
presentation of the report of the commissioners, 
Acts of Parliament were passed admitting these 
Registers in evidence, provided they were sur. 
rende red to the crown on or before the tenth of 
the Eleventh Month, 1840. 

After a strenuous but unsuccessful effort on the 
part of English Friends to obtain for our Society 
the benefits of the proposed enactments without 
surrendering the original records, the Yearly 
Meeting of London, i in anticipation of the passage 
of such . Acts of Parliament, issued a minute to its 
subordinate meetings, recommending them to 
arrange for giving up their records, and directed 
the Meeting for Sufferings to correspond with 
those meetings in reference thereto. In accord- 
ance with this recommendation, a circular wag 
issued calling attention to the subject, which was 
responded to by all the Monthly, Quarterly and 
General Meetings i in England and W: ales ; and so 
faithfully and offic ‘iently was the resulting work 
done, that on the Sixth of the Eleventh Month, 
1840, four days before the time of the proposed 
surrender, 1,472 volumes of records of births, 
marriages and deaths, and 56 bundles of original 
notes and certificates bearing on the same sub- 
jects, comprising about 260,000 entries of births, 
40,000 entries of marriages, and 310,000 entries 
of deaths, duplicates included, had been received 
in London, and were in the hands of the Friend 
appointed to take charge of them. These records 
cover a period of over one and three-quarters 
centuries, the earliest probably dating from about 
1650. Advantage was taken of this large amount 
of material being brought together in one place, 
to prepare a complete alphabetical and chrono- 
logical index or digested transcript of the whole of 
the above items, which was accomplished at a cost 
of upwards of twenty thousand dollars, and oceu- 
pied a large staff of copyists and ,assistants for 
several years. This digest, comprising many 
volumes, is preserved in a room provided for the 
purpose at Devonshire House Meeting House, 
London, where it is under the care of a properly- 
appointed custodian, and is open for the inspec 
tion and examination of suitable persons. It 
has been extensively consulted in connection with 
the preparation of pedigrees, and is one of the 
most valuable authorities for genealogical re 
search in existence. 

In recording the facts in connection with this 
interesting subject, the Meeting for Sufferings 
placed upon its minutes the following statement: 

“This meeting sets a high value upon these 
interesting and important records, which, besides 
their intrinsic worth as documents of pedigree, 
it regards as a proof of the faithfulness, the wis 
dom and the diligence of our worthy elde or George 
Fox, and of the other pious and enlightened 
men who were the instruments of first oathering 
our religious society. Whilst the only national 
register of births, marriages and deaths was 
directly connected with the ceremonial and super- 
stitious usages of the Established Church, in 
reference to the rites of baptism, marriage and 
burial, the formation and careful maintenance 
of an independent system of registration through 
the medium of our own meetings and officers was 
unavoidable, if our Christian testimony against 
these abuses was to be faithfully maintained 


oO i 


Labrador. 


Labrador is the great triangular peninsula of 
land lying to the north of the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence, and between Hudson’s Bay and the At- 
lantic Ocean. It is a very thinly settled section 
of country, but poorly adapted to cultivation. 
Its inhabitants mainly depend on hunting and 
trapping, or on securing the fish which abound 
in the neighboring waters. The necessities of 
their situation modify their manner of living, 
and to some extent their character. From a de- 
scription of the country, published by W. A. 
Stearns, the following facts are obtained. He 
several times visited this region, principally it 
would seem, to study its } Natural History —at one 
time remaining about a ye His explorations 
were principally or W ‘holly confined to the 
southern coast, that bordering the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence, and reaching from the Province of 
Quebec to the Straits of Belle Isle, which sepa- 
rate the main land from Newfoundland. 

The scattered settlers along the coast mostly 
spend the summer in fishing. On their success 
in this employment chiefly depends the supply 
of provisions and clothing for themselves and 
families during the year. If fish are scarce, they 
have no resource but to go into debt to those 
traders whom they can persuade to advance 
what is needed, in hopes that their success in the 
following season will enable them to repay the 
advance. The houses are very simply con- 
structed, the clothing coarse and heavy, and the 
beds are ticks filled with the feathers of ducks 
and other birds which abound there in the proper 
season. A few books are often found—such as 
the Bible, Fox’s Book of Martyrs, Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress, Kc. The whole interior of the house is 
sometimes papered, mostly with newspapers of 
various kinds. Stearns gives a list of 39 papers 
which he found on the walls of the house in 
which he spent a winter in Labrador, which was 
probably one of the better class. Among these 
were the Sunday School Times, American Mes- 
senger, Harper’s Weekly, &c. The presence of 
these visitors is explained by the statement that 
it is a regular custom with a “ Mission” estab- 
lished on the coast to send at Christmas time a 
bundle of old papers to each family living near 
them. About two weeks after their receipt, the 
women of the house begin to apply them to the 
walls, patching up the torn places, and repaper- 
ing the dirty ones of the previous year. 

The travelling in winter, when the ground is 
covered with snow, is either by the use of a kind 
of snow-shoe called “ racquet,” or with dog sleds. 
The runners of these are made of the rib bones 
of whales. These animals are often found dead 
on different parts of the coast, and are towed to 
some harbor where the flesh is cut off for the 
dogs, and the bones saved for various purposes. 
The rib bones are 8 or 10 feet long, about a foot 
wide and two inches thick. Strips of an inch 
and a half wide and the full length, are sawed off 
for the runners of the sleds. To the sleds the 
dogs are fastened, each one separate from the 
other, by a long thong attached to a light har- 
ness around the neck and the belly. 

In winter, much time is spent in trapping or 
hunting ; and rabbits, partridges and other kinds 
of game are often secured. The Ptarmigan and 
Spruce Partridge are both very abundant. Fish, 
dogs, seals and hunting are naturally among the 


For “ Tue Frienp.”’ 
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THE substitution of faith for holiness was pro- 
nounced by John Wesley as the most damaging 
of all modern heresies. 
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and, at the same time, a satisfactory record pre-| tion of this pamphlet by some of the French 
served of the important facts alluded to. people: 

“Acting on these views, our forefathers were 
led to establish very simple yet guarded provi- 
sions for the celebration of marriage as a relig- 
jous act, and to form a systematic and efficient 
plan of registration ; and the course which they 
pursued herein, and which with some modifica- 
tions, has been steadily followed for nearly two 
centuries, we cannot but regard as satisfactory 
evidence of the help which was afforded in the 
faithful support of a Christian testimony, whilst 
the authority and respect conceded to our mar- 
riages and registers may be regarded as a token 
of the blessing which has rested upon their faith- 
fulness herein.” 

Although the work of collecting the records 


















“Among the recipients of the pamphlet were 
members of the McAll Mission in Paris. There 
has of late been manifested considerable interest, 
in the gay metropolis named, touching the sup- 
pression of the pernicious in literature and in 
pictures—a much needed awakening which was 
probably in some measure due to the appearance 
of the pamphlet referred to. Of this opposition 
to the immoral in literature, and the indecent in 
sculptured and pictorial representations, the emi- 
nent preacher, statesman and author, Edmund 
de Pressensé, has been the principal promoter. 
As a member of the National Assembly, and an 
associate of the Alliance for the Promotion of 
Public Morality, he has been enabled to turn 














above referred to seems to have been thoroughly 
done, it was not to be expected that it was entirely 
complete, and this being apparent, London Yearly 
Meeting, in 1848, authorized its Meeting for 
Sufierings to make an effort to secure the defi- 
ciencies, some of which were known to be in pri- 
vate custody and probably others in the hands of 
individuals not connected with the Society. Ex- 
actly how far this attempt was successful does 
not appear, but there is reason to believe that 
a good deal of additional material was secured, 
for seven years afterwards a further effort was 
made to supply deficiencies, then, apparently, few 
in number, and the Meeting for Sufferings en- 
deavored to impress upon the several meetings 
the importance of forwarding to the central office 
in London every record containing registers of 
births, marriages and deaths; or if after search 
none be found, that information to that effect 
should be sent. 

The success which attended the endeavor to 
bring together this large mass of valuable mate- 
rial which, otherwise, in all probability, would 
have been more and more scattered, and much 
of it perhaps, ultimately lost, demonstrates the 
value of systematic effort, and suggests the pro- 
~~ of a somewhat similar scheme in our own 
‘early Meeting, by which the many important 
records of variqus meetings may be brought to- 
gether for preservation, which are now scattered 
either in meeting-house fire-proof safes, where 
they cannot be properly protected from depreda- 
tions; or are in the hands of individuals, ap- 
pointees of meetings or otherwise, and liable to 
casualties by fire, and the far greater peril of 
being lost after the death of the custodians. 
The importance of such a measure was recog- 
nized at a meeting of the Recorders of nearly all 
our Monthly Meetings, which was held a few 
years ago, and it was the unanimous sentiment 
of that meeting that an early effort should be 
made to that end. GEORGE VAUX. 

Philadelphia, Twelfth Month 27th, 1887. 
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For “‘ Tue Frienp.” 
Printed Poison. 


This was the title of acommunication addressed 
about two years ago to the Publie Ledger, of Phil- 
adelphia, by our friend Josiah W. Leeds, plead- 
ing against the toleration of the demoralizing 
literature which is so corrupting in its character. 
It was subsequently printed in pamphlet form, 
and widely circulated in this country; and an 
edition was also published in the French lan- 
guage and distributed in France. In this work, 
Samuel Combe, a French Friend, who resided 
for some years in Philadelphia, was interested. 

In the Ledger of Twelfth Month 14th, J. W. 
Leeds publishes a supplementary letter, which 
gives the following information as to the recep- 





public attention to this matter by interesting him- 
self in the presentation to the Senate of France 
of an earnest address, asking that some plan be 
formulated by the State for abating the great 
evil of which the petitioners complain. 
have heard much of “ French art” of late in a 
rather unflattering connection, it may be well to 
know what Pressensé and his helpers have to 
say in the matter. 
L’ Eglise Libre, are some sentences from the me- 
morial : 













July, 1881, upon the press. 


As we 


Following, translated from 


* «The undersigned have the honor of asking 


the reference to the Minister of Justice, with ex- 
press recommendation, of this petition, in which 
they solicit the attention of your honorable body 
to the immunity accorded, almost constantly, to 


the outrages upon good morals committed in direct 
violation of Articles 23 and 28 of the law of 29th 
Obscene pictures 
which claim the attention ; filthy literary works, 
the hawkers of which importune the passers-by ; 
lascivious feuilletons, distributed gratuitously 
upon the public sidewalks; journals, with or 
without literary pretensions, sold at a low price 
at the door of workshops and schools—such is 
the rising flood of infamy that is a menace to 
virtue and to the security of our firesides. We 
know very well that legal repression is insufli- 
cient to put a stop to this state of things. We 
are, nevertheless, of the opinion that the im- 
munity, nearly complete, enjoyed by the publica- 
tions that we oppose must needs aggravate the 
situation. The law which governs the press is cer- 
tainly not to be baffled as touching this business. 
It is directed in the most precise fashion against 
outrages upon good morals, whether such be 
committed by outery in public place, by prints 
sold or given away, by placards or hand bills 
exposed to the public gaze. ‘This being so, we 
ask by virtue of what prerogative there can be 
reduced to the condition of a dead letter provi- 
sions so explicit? Has lewdness acquired so far 
the right of citizenship among us as to have 
reached the point of obliging the representatives 
of the law to bow down before it? * * * As 


citizens, jealous above all for the maintenance of 


our public liberties, we protest against this sys- 
tematic depravation. The question that we raise 
is not a question of politics, but one of public 
health. It is in the interest of our sons and our 
daughters, in the interest in particular of the 
children of the working men, fatally exposed to 
the perils of the street, that we need to be earnest. 
May we be permitted to remark in conclusion, 
that the State, which diffuses instruction with a 
liberality unparalleled, is bound, if it would avoid 
the penalty of beholding its most noble efforts 
struck with barrenness, to devise some means 
which may be applied for placing a check upon 
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In publishing this “Supplementary Letter,” 


the Ledger pays, a deserved tribute to the “earn- 
est, conscientious and brave work” of J. W. 
Leeds, on behalf of morality and the welfare of 
the community. 


It says : 


“How much of patient, persistent courage it 


really demands, can be understood only by those 
who have undertaken similar lines of labor for 
the general welfare. 
and, therefore, nobody’s ; and it never gets done, 
unless some brave, unselfish, devoted public spirit 
takes it up.” 


It is everybody’s business 





For “ Tue Frrenp.”” 
Humility. 


I believe that the same Spirit of God that 


made the world and all things in it, is still over 
it, and upholding all things by the Word of his 
power; and that a portion of his Spirit is given 
to every man as a guide in spiritual things. But 
that a larger portion is given to some than to 
others, according to our several capacities, and 
according to our faith in it, and to our willing- 
ness to receive it, and to be profited by it. 
those who are self-confident and wise in their 
own eyes, are not willing to receive it. Hence it 
is said, “God resisteth the proud, and giveth 
grace to the humble.” 
see this and be glad,” for they know it is a por- 
tion of his Holy Spirit given to guide them 
through the darkness of this world to the bright- 


But 


And “the humble shall 


ness of heaven. For it is the humble that the 
Lord teaches of his ways, and the meek that He 


guides into the true paths of judgment. 


It seems to me that we might look upon the 
whole of our blessed Redeemer’s example and 
teachings while personally among men, as a 
lesson of humility. And now, since He has as- 
cended on high, He gives us the gift of his Holy 
Spirit; and notwithstanding his dwelling is on 
high, and He inhabiteth eternity, yet He conde- 


scends to dwell with him, also, that is of a con- 


trite and humble spirit, to revive the spirit of 
the humble, and to revive the heart of the con- 
trite ones. So “verily, verily, there is a reward 
for the righteous: verily He is a God that judgeth 
in the earth.” 

When Christ was found in fashion as a man, 
He humbled himself and became obedient unto 
death, even the death of the cross, and we must 
be humble on the cross unto the death of all the 
fleshly nature; “that like as Christ was raised 
from the dead by the glory of the Father, even 
so we also should walk in newness of life.” 

Christ, who thus humbled himself for us, was 
and is our resurrection and our life, and He was, 
and has been throughout all ages of the world, 
the spiritual life and light of men, even before 
He was made flesh and dwelt amongst us, and 
since He was as a Lamb slain from the founda- 
tion of the world. So who shall declare his gen- 
eration? For He has neither beginning of days, 
nor end of time, but is from everlasting to ever- 
lasting, abiding a Priest continually. So why 
should we not humble ourselves under the mighty 
hand of God, and exclaim with the Psalmist, 
“ What is man, that thou art mindful of him! 
and the son of man that thou visitest him ?” 

But He was spoken of as a man of sorrows, 
and acquainted with grief. And the servant 
need not expect to be above his master, nor the 
disciple above his Lord. If He humbled himself 
for us, we must humble ourselves before Him. 
It is said, that while the weight of the sins of the 
world was upon our Lord, his soul was exceed- 


the detestable influences that we have herein set | ingly sorrowful, even unto death. So why should 


forth ?’” 


inot his brethren be clothed with humility, and 
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be touched with feelings of sorrow on account of 
the sins of the world? 

Adam, before he fell, was placed in the garden 
to dress and to keep it. And now, such as are 
favored by obedience to be restored to primitive 
purity, need to have Christ, the second Adam, 
who never fell, to help them in kee »ping the gar- 
den of their hearts, to keep them clean, and in 
humility, lest they should be aspiring after for- 
bidden knowledge ; for it puffeth up above the 
true knowledge of God, while charity and the 
love of God keep us in a humble and teachable 
state. “Whosoever shall exalt himself shall be 
abased, and he that shall humble himself shall 
be exalted.” D. H. 


DusB.in, Inp., Twelfth Mo. 13th, 1887. 
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Wealth and Worldliness. 

We have been reminded, by some late glaring 
examples of inconsistency in the lavish and very 
supertiuous expenditure of money, of the follow- 
ing remarks, when on the bed of death, of good 
John Woolman. He said: “ How many are 
spending their time and money in vanity and 
superfluities, while thousands and tens of thou- 
sands want the necessaries of life, who might be 
relieved by them, and their distresses at such a 
time as this in some degree softened by the ad- 
ministering suitable things.” 

Do we not need such as a Woolman, a Bene- 
zet, a 
solemn warning against the earnest pursuit and 
the dangerous increase of riches; the wasteful 
expe nditure thereof in brilliant parties ; in large 
and sumptuous dwellings and furniture; in self- 
aggrandizement ; with the m: any other glaring in- 
consistencies of the day, to the plain doctrines 
and uniform example of a world-renouncing 
Lord and Lawgiver whose followers we profess 
to be? 

Too few now are the “strangers and pilgrims, 
abstaining from fleshly lusts that war against the 
soul,” and thus to raise the standard of self-denial 
and submission to the cross of a crucified yet 
risen and glorified Lord Jesus; with the indis- 
pensable acknowledgment of Him in a godly 
life and conversation, and in true Christian sim- 
plicity before men. Too few who, in every re- 
spect and on all occasions, are er ngaged to uphold 
the banner of filial allegiance to Him who died 
for us, as given by the Apostle : “They that are 
Christ’s have crucified the flesh, with the affec- 
tions and lusts.’ But, on the contrary, how 
many allow place for the critical lines :— 

“ And the sons of the world and the sons of the church 
Walked closely hand and heart, 
So that only the Master, who knoweth all, 
Could tell the two apart.” 


Twelfth Month 20th, 1887. 





“Secret Things Belong unto God.” 

Knowledge is power—if it is knowledge; but 
if it is only “half this, and the rest but she ulowy 
dreaming, vague conjecture, it is weakness and 
often sorrow. Specially is it so in what must 
necessarily be futile attempts to fathom the deep 
things which God’s wisdom has not revealed to 
man—mysteries of Providence, secrets in Divine 
counsels, unknown facts in the science of heaven, 
which must wait for the light of immortality to 
tell us what they are and what they mean. We 
unnerve our energies, we waste our time, we 
sadden our spirits, ‘by trying to get to the other 
side of any curtain, to the inside of any enclosure, 
where the Omniscient eye would rather we e should 
not now penetrate.—Selected. 


Shillitoe, to raise the voice and pen of 
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For 
IN MEMORIAM. 


’Twas early in the Autumn, and the frost 

Had slightly tinged the forest, a few leaves, 
Witbered and dry, had fallen to the ground. 
The corn was in the shock, soon to reward 
The patient husbandman, who waiteth long 
For earth’s returning bounty ; earth who gives 
So generously to those who labor. 

’Twas at this fruitful season, when all things 
Seemed fair, that we were called to bid adieu 
To one, who in life’s prime became death’s prey. 
Of unobtrusive nature, she was one 

Whose piety rarely disclosed in words ; 

But rather showed by a consistent walk. 
Retiring ever, to domestic life 

She gave her days; and yet society 

Had nothing lost had inclination led 

To a more public sphere. Gone forever! 
Gone to enjoy a blest companionship, 

And to realize that glorious rest 

Which thy pure spirit in its earthly house* 
So often longed for. In the Father’s house— 
Thy heavenly home: On the sea of glass, 
With harp in hand, thy voice is ever tuned 
To magnify the power that redeemed 

Thy spirit from earth’s stain, and crowns thee now. 
Pwelfth Month 25th, 1857. 


“Tue Frienv.” 
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THE ELM AND THE VINE, 


BY WM. C. BRYANT. 





“Uphold my feeble branches 
With thy strong arms, I pray ;” 
Thus to the elm, her neighbor— 
The vine—was heard to say ; 
“Else, lying low and helpless, 
A weary lot is mine; 
Crawled o’er by every reptile, 
And browsed by hungry kine.” 
The elm was moved to pity ; 
Then spoke the generous tree: 
“My hapless friend, come hither, 
And find support in me.” 
The kindly elm, receiving 
The graceful vine’s embrace, 
Became, with that adornment, 
The garden’s pride and grace; 
Became the chosen covert 
In which the wild birds sing; 
Became the love of shepherds, 
And glory of the spring. 
Oh, beautiful example 
For youthful minds to heed! 
The good we do to others 
Shall never miss its meed ; 
The love of those whose sorrows 
We lighten, shall be ours, 
And o’er the path we walk in 
That love shall scatter flowers. 
—From the Spanish of Jose Rosas, of Mexico. 
a a 


HE DID IT UNTO ME. 


We think what joy it would have been to share 
In their high privileges who came to bear 
Sweet spice and costly gem 
To Christ in Bethlehem. 
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And in that thought we half forget that He 
Is wheresoe’er we seek Him earnestly ; 
Still filling every place 
With sweet, abounding grace. 


And though in garments of the flesh as then, 
No more He walks this sinful earth with men: 
The poor, to Him most dear, 
Are always with us here. 


And He saith, “Inasmuch as ye shall take 
Good to these little ones for my dear sake, 
In that same measure ye 
Have brought it unto me.” 


Therefore, O men, in prosperous homes who live, 
Having all blessings earthly wealth can give, 
Remember their sad doom 
For whom there is no room; 


* “For we know,” said Paul, “ that if our earthly house 
of this tabern on oid were dissolved, we have a building of 
God, an house not made with hands, eternal in the 
heavens.” 








No room in any home, in any bed ; 

No soft, white pillow waiting for the head; 
And spare your treasures great 
To help their low estate. 


And into darkened dwellings come with cheer; 
With pitying hand to wipe “the falling tear ; 
Comfort, for Christ’s dear sake, 
To childless mothers take! 


Children, whose lives are blest with love untold, 
Whose gifts are greater than your arms can hold, 
Think of the child who stands 
To-day with empty hands! 


Go fill them up, and you will also fill 

Their empty hearts, that lie so cold and still, 
And brighten longing eyes 
With grateful, glad surprise. 


May all who love at this blest season seek 
His precious little ones, the poor and weak ; 
In joyful, sweet accord 
Thus lending to the Lord. 


Yea, crucified Redeemer, who didst give 
Thy toils, Thy tears, Thy life, that we might live, 
Thy Spirit grant that we 
May live and die for Thee! 
—Phebe Cary. 
————-———————— 
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FORGOTTEN WORKERS. 


They lived, and they were useful ; this we know, 
And naught beside ; 

No record of their names is left, to show 
How soon they died; 

They did their work, and then they passed away, 
An unknown band; 

But they shall live in endless day, in the 
Fair, shining land. 


And were they young, or were they growing old, 
Or ill, or well, 

Or lived in poverty, or had they wealth of gold— 
No one can tell; 

Only one thing is known of them—they faithful 
Were, and true 

Disciples of the Lord, and strong, through prayer 
To save and do. 


3ut what avails the gift of empty fame? 
They lived to God; 
loved the sweetness of another name, 
And gladly trod 
The rugged ways of earth, that they might be 
Helper or friend, 
And in the joy of their ministry 
Be spent, and spend. 


They 


No glory clusters round their names on earth; 
Sut in God’s heaven 

Is kept a book of names of greatest worth, 
And there is given 

A place for all who did the Master please, 
Though here unknown. 

And there lost names shine forth in brightest rays 
Before the throne. 


O, take who will the boon of fading fame; 
But give to me 

A place among the workers, though my name 
Forgotten be; 

And as within the book of life is found 
My lowly place, 

Honor and glory unto God resound 
For all his grace. 
i aici 


Ler it not be evilly taken by 
neither be ye offended in me, or the doctrine 
I here defend; for all preachings, prayings, 
graces (as they are called), with the rest of the 
worship of the day, which arise not from the 
holy power and Spirit of God, it is at this time 
laid upon me, and I am bold to declare in the 
name of the eternal, holy God, a blast an utter 
blast is coming upon them all, and they shall be 
found amongst the chaff! and not the wheat, in 
the day of God’s terrible tempest, where nothing 
but the solid and weighty seed shall remain 
stable and unshaken.— William Penn. 
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Rabbit Crusading. 


A writer, in Chambers’ Journal, gives an inter- 
esting account of the means adopted to destroy 
the rabbits on a sheep-run of 100,000 acres in 
New Zealand, which had become so infested with 
these animals that the flock of sheep had been 
reduced from 80,000 to 45,000; so much of the 
grass being eaten by the rabbits, that there was 
not enough left to support a larger number of 
sheep. Shooting and hunting with dogs and 
ferrets having proved altogether inadequate to 
check the increase of the ‘rabbits, recourse was 
had to the use of poisoned grain, generally oats. 
The oats, with a proper portion of water and 
phosphorus, were placed in tightly closed cylin- 
drical boilers, under which fire was placed. The 
cylinders were kept slowly revolving, until the 
grain became thoroughly impregnated with the 
phosphorus. 

On the station described, arrangements were 
made for employing twenty-five men constantly 
for twelve months in laying poison. These, pro- 
vided with four large tents, and under the supervi- 
sion of the head-shepherd, were set to work upon a 
carefully devised plan. The sheep-run was divi- 
ded into a number of sections, often several 
thousands of acres in extent, called “ paddocks:” 
each of which was separated from the others by 
a wire fence. A well-sheltered nook would be 
selected where the camp would be pitched. The 
four tents would be set up, quantities of dry fern, 
reeds or grass would be then cut and spread on 
the floor for bedding, and on the top of this each 
man would spread his blankets. 

Some weeks before the war on bunny began, 
the bulk of the flock would be turned into the 
paddock selected for operations, to eat the grass 
close down, so that the rabbits should have little 
choice of food when the poisoning began. Then 
the sheep would be moved on to the paddock 
next intended to be operated upon. The pois- 
oned oats prepared at the home station, were 
sent tothe place on pack-horses. Each man was 
provided with a tin pan, holding about half a 
bushel, fitting to his side, and supported by straps 
passing over his shoulders. He carried in his 
right hand a light stick with a piece of tin about 
the shape and size of a teaspoon fastened at its 
end. Thus accoutred they went systematically 
over the territory depositing the oats in teaspoon- 
ful masses. Nothing but absolutely perpendicu- 
lar cliffs was allowed to divert the line of march. 

A contract was made with three men who em- 
ployed boys to help them, to follow the poisoners 
the next day, and collect the skins of the poisoned 
rabbits. For these they were paid one shilling, 
sixpence a dozen. The daily collections of skins 
would vary from 150 to 300 per head, men and 
boys, according to the abundance of the rabbits 
in different places. They rarely fell short of 150 
ahead. The writer of the account says, that on 
one occasion, he walked three miles to a certain 
patch of ground that had been poisoned a day or 
two before, and in going and returning skinned 
120 rabbits between breakfast and mid-day. Be- 
sides those whose skins are collected, many hun- 
dreds die under ground; and numbers are torn 
to pieces by the hawks and sea gulls which con- 
gregate in enormous numbers from all directions 
upon “ poisoned country. 

On completing one paddock, the camp would 
be moved to the next, and so on from time to 
time, 

The skins were shipped to London and sold to 
the furriers, and their proceeds paid part of the 
cost of this systematic destruction of the rabbits ; 








yet the whole expense was very considerable. 
The writer estimated the weekly outlay for wages, 
provisions, phosphorus, &c., at about £138; and 
the amount received for 9000 skins (the average 
weekly collection), about £93 ; le eaving a wee kly 
charge on the station of £44, or over $200. The 
ultimate result of the crusade was highly satis- 
factory, the run being virtually cleared of rab- 
bits for the time being. Yet 
neglect would bring about again the same state 
of things; so that unflagging vigilance is neces- 
sary to keep them in check. 
scnisiinminesiiipitiensianensna 
Fourth Month 19th. 

A long winter, naturally and spiritually. The 
spring is very cold, and vegetation, kept back by 
the northeast wind which has prevailed for some 
time, makes very little advance. Still the buds 
are putting forth from the branches, and seem to 
be only waiting a change of temperature to clothe 
them with verdure and beauty. Nor do we 
doubt that in due time it will be so; that the sun 
will break through the clouds, a softer wind will 
blow, the fertilizing showers will fall, and the 
operations of nature be carried forward by that 
great and good Hand which works unseen, but 
nevertheless perfects the purposes of a gracious 
Providence for the good of his creatures. May 
we not take a lesson from this, and learn to have 


more confidence when the present aspect of 


things may be discouraging? If we had more 
faith or were willing rightly to exercise the little 
we have, how it would enable us to look up 
under all changes of season, to Him who only 
ean help us! And, with such a true de :pend- 
ence renewed from day to day, we should surely 
find the work of grace progressing secretly, 
whether in bright or in dark seasons. What a 
precious sense of the Lord’s mercy to his people 
was in the mind of the prophet, and what faith, 
too, when he was enabled to say, “ Although the 
fig-tree shall not blossom, neither shall fruit be 
in the vines, the labor of the olive shall fail, and 
the fields shall yield no meat, the flock shall be 
cut off from the fold and there shall be no herd 
in the stalls; yet I will rejoice in the Lord, I 
will joy in the God of my salvation.”—Maria 
Fox. 


— +e 


The Future in the Present. 


To most men and women, the future is a con- 
venient substitute for the fairyland of the child. 
Just as the child’s imagination refuses to be limi- 
ted by the nursery walls or the garden fence, and 
makes for itself a world beyond these, peopled 
by giants and ogres and fairies, and distressed 
maidens and noble knights, so the imagination 
of the adult makes for itself a shining future, 
where daily human life will not be so closely 
bound by limitations of the actual, or hampered 
by the conditions of the real. In that magic 
future, as in fairyland, all things will be possible, 
all inconvenient realities will be done away with ; 
and grapes will grow on thorns, and figs on 
thistles. 

Just as the inconveniences and troubles of the 
past are not remembered when we look back to 
it with longing, so the disenchantments which life 
brings are not suffered to mar the vision of the 


future. Dawn is more resplendent than the full 
day, the blossom is fairer than the fruit. The 
promise seems richer than its fulfillment. Yet 


none of us ever sees the glorious flush of morn- 
ing without thinking that now at last a day will 
be ushered in, which will be more beautiful than 
its dawn; none sees a beautiful flower without 
thinking that the beauty of the fruit must be 


a year or two of 


worthy of the beauty of the blossom ; none hears 
& promise without expecting that its fulfillment 
will shine with as clear a light as the promise 
itself now shines. The human heart was made 
to hope; and though the proverbs of all nations 
tell us that hopes deceive, the human heart 
refuses, sometimes wrongly, some times rightly, 
to receive their testimony. 

But whatever the human heart may hope for, 
the magical future will have no existence. There 
is no future except that which has its roots in the 
present, and which exists, indeed, potentially in 
the present. Just as the present was shaped by 
the past, and is the past transformed ; so the 
future is shaped by the present, and will be the 
present in another form. All life springs from 
life, and partakes of the nature of that life from 
which it springs. Life’s growth implies change, 
but no change contrary to its own nature. In 
fairyland, one may sow weeds and reap golden 
grain ; but everywhere outside of fairyland, to 
reap grain one must sow grain. ‘To-morrow 
comes never,” says the proverb ; it is true of that 
magical to-morrow, for which so many hope, when 
things will, of themselves, “take a turn,” and all 
that is carnal and hateful will, quite naturally, 
change by a sudden development into all that is 
spiritual and lovely. 

The fruits of the Spirit spring only from the 
life of the Spirit; and the life of the Spirit even 
more than the mere natural existence, is “the 
power of an endless life.” That life to-day en- 
folds in itself the life of the future; and all the 
future is involved in the present. 

It is in this present power over the future that 


the chief potency of life consists. The future is 
but the present, enlarging or narrowing. Our 


life passes on, without break of continuity, from 
the present that is, to the present that is to be. 

We can shape our present; we can ery to God 
for the touch of new life in our present; but ex- 
cept through our present we cannot touch our 
future. We may receive that better life from the 
Spirit of life, and that life may grow within us to 
all eternity. In God’s own good time, indeed, his 
hand may touch the life into a sudden and fuller 
blossoming, into a new strength which will cast 
out all remnants of earthly weakness. He who 
despises the present, and looks to the future for 
a miraculous and mechanical conversion of him- 
self, in spite of himself, looks for that which will 
not happen. A wicked personality which main- 
tains its wickedness through all its present will 
never change into a righte ous persons ality. 

There is a day which is more resplendent than 
its dawn; there is a fulfillment which is more 
glorious than its first promise. That day, that 
promise, is the future of a divine present which 
is continually widening and deepening, as the 
divine life within us deepens and grows. “The 
path of the just is as the shining light which 
shineth more and more unto the perfect day.” 
lor earthly days descend again into night ; but 
that day knoweth no night, and its light i is more 
glorious than the light of the sun. And the 
glorious shining of that day is already pre- 
typified in the present light of the Christian, 
which shines now, however feebly, before men. 
—S. S. Times. 


ne _ 


Natural History, Science, &c. 


Olives.—W hen once firmly rooted in the earth, 
no neglect or ill-usage seems to destroy the vi- 
tality of the olive. The trunk may be mutilated, 
the fruit frost-bitten, or the tree burned to the 
ground, yet the roots are not discouraged, but 
send forth new shoots to again become produe- 
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which are still producing fruit, although they 
are supposed to be seven hundred years of age. 


In a congenial climate like that of some of 


the Southern States or of the Pacific Coast, the 
olive will grow on almost any light, warm soil to 
the height of from fifteen to twenty or more feet. 
It seems to love the rocky hillside where there is 
but little moisture, and where it may gather 
strength and vigor from the mild breeze of the 
ocean. But the tree seldom refuses to live on 
barren soil, which can be used for nothing else. 
Wherever grown the olive requires but little at- 
tention, and usually bears some fruit when three 
or four years old, but it is not very productive 
for five or six years, afterward it is valuable for 
perhaps hundreds of years. 

The fruit as taken from the tree is exceedingly 
bitter, but it is eaten readily by sheep, swine or 
poultry. For pickling purposes, olives are taken 
from the tree before they are nearly ripe, although 
they should be fully grown. 
making, olive oil is very simple, the best oil 
being obtained from the unground fruit. The 
olives are allowed to remain upon the trees until 


ripe in the fall, when they are about the size of 


small plums. They are then of a dark-green 
color, not black as they become later, and they 
are spongy to the touch. With but little pres- 
sure then the oil pours out of the little cells. 
One mature tree may bear from two to three 
bushels of fruit, producing fifteen or twenty 
pounds of oil. 

After being dried on the surface, the ripe 
olives are placed in small heaps when their own 
weight presses out the oil, which is caught in 
vessels. This first oil is the purest and called 
virgin salad oil. Afterward the fruit is crushed 
in a mill and the pulp placed in strong coarse 
sacks and pressed. It is estimated that 200,000 
bottles of olive oil are produced each year in 
California. Most of this oil is of the best 
quality, because the secondary pressing is usually 


neglected.—C. E. Banford, in The Independent. 


Origin of the Prairies. a meeting of the 
Philadelphia “ Academy of Natural Sciences,” 
Thomas Meehan spoke of the origin of the grassy 
prairies, alluding to his opinion published in 
1871, that their treeless character was due to the 
frequent burning of the vegetation by the In- 
dians. He now suggested as an additional ex- 
planation, that the seeds of trees are probably 
prevented from penetrating prairie soil by the 
thick growth of matted grass. The radicles can- 
not push through and penetrate to a sufficient 
depth to secure a permanent hold. The same 
condition is seen in the neighborhood of trees 
which form a thick matting of fallen leaves 
under their branches ; the seeds germinate freely 
in a circle outside the space “shaded by the 
parent, but not nearer the trunk. 





Mason Wasps.—“ A few weeks ago a lady was 
sitting at work with her needle in one of the 
rooms of the house in which we write. Her 
table was near an open window, and upon it lay 
sundry large reels of cotton, such as are in use 
with sewing machines. She was about to supply 
her needle from one of these reels when she 
noticed a green caterpillar sticking just inside 
the central hole of the reel. Taking it to the 
window she shook it out and went on with her 
work. Being a short time after in want of more 
thread, she was surprised to find a caterpillar 
again in the same position. A little astonished, 
but thinking that she must have been mistaken 
in supposing that she had removed it before, she 


This Methusaleh-like tenacity of life may 
be seen in the olive-groves in France and Italy, 


The process of 


evils when we 


experience of their power is apt to refute all our 
calm reasoning. 


be attended with fatal effects. 
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again shook the reel outside the window, 
caterpillar fell out and the reel was empty. 

There was no doubt about it this time, and 
she became again absorbed in her work. Im- 
agine her astonishment when, a few moments 
after, she discovered in the same reel not one, 
but two green caterpillars, exactly resembling 
the former in size, color and shape. There was 
something not quite canny in the whole proceed- 
ing; and she resolved to watch. 

It was not long before her vigilance was re- 
warded, for, flying in at the open window, bearing 
in his jaws a fine green caterpillar, there came a 
mason wasp. Circling round once or twice he 


settled on the reel, deposited his burden in the 


hole, and s straightway left to hunt the rose-trees 
below for further prey. Meantime his partner 


entered, deposited an egg on each of those cater- 


pillars and went her way, bearing in mud in 
many succeeding journeys until the eggs and 
saterpillars were quite sealed up. There are in 


this house at the present moment, several key- 


holes of doors and cupboards sealed with mud, 


and containing their living, helpless prisoners. 


For the mason wasps do not kill their prey out- 
right, they paralyze it only, so that it cannot 
move away, but stays to furnish good fresh meat 


for the young wasps when newly hatched.”— 
Saturday Review. 


Pain and its Uses.—It is said that Sir Hum- 
phry Davy, when a boy, held the opinion that 
pain was no evil; but that, when a crab bit his 
toe while bathing, and made him roar loud 
enough to be heard half a mile off, he was con- 
verted to the opposite view. It is easy to phi- 
losophize upon pain and other bodily or mental 
are free from them, but a brief 


It is true, nevertheless, that our very existence 


depends upon our sensibility to suffering. A 


temporary suspension of this sensitiveness may 
There is a well- 
authenticated story of a drover in England who 
went to sleep one winter’s night on the platform 


of a lime-kiln, with one leg upon the masses of 


limestone piled up for burning during the night. 
When he awoke in the morning, he found his 
foot burned off above the ankle. It was thought 
that he had been rendered insensible to pain by the 
carbonic acid from the decomposing limestone ; 
but, whatever may have been the cause of this 


strange torpor, he paid the penalty with his life, 


for he died a fortnight after in a Bristol hospital, 
in consequence of his injuries. 

Without the warning due to pain, life would 
be a series of similar disaste ars. The crab might 
have eaten off young Davy’s foot, and the wound 
might have been the death of him, to the detri- 
ment of chemical science ; or, if he had escaped 
the greedy crustacean, he would probably have 
perished from the inhalation of carburetted hy- 
drogen at the time when the terrible oppression 
in his chest warned him of the risk he was run- 
ning, which as it was, very nearly proved fatal. 

Children, like other young animals, soon learn 
to profit by the lessons of pain. The burnt child 
dreads the fire, according to the old saw; and a 
kitten does not touch the hot stove more than 
once with its paw. Lord Kaimes, however, main- 
tained that some direct instruction in this line 
was desirable for the young folk, and advised 
parents to cut the baby fingers “ cunningly ” 
with a knife, that the idea of suffe ring might be 
associated with the shining blade before the 
youngling had unwittingly done itself worse harm 
therewith. If it were not for the pain, the child 
would be in danger of whittling its fingers in- 


ing. 
the admonitions against gluttony and drunken- 
ness which stomach and brain now give them. If 
these admonitory pains were unknown, we should 
be liable to dangerous excesses from the tempta- 
tions of appetite. 
peptic before he knew it, and his digestion might 
be hopelessly ruined before it occurred to him 
to call in the doctor. 
the doctor ever be 
for the hint that our painful sensations give us 
of the imperative necessity for his services. 
is the sentinel that watches perpetually over 
our safety, and gives notice of the first ap- 
proach of the diseases which are our worst 
enemies. 
surprise us before we were aware that he was 
near, and would be in full and fatal posses- 
sion of the very citadel of our existence before 
we could make the least attempt to resist him, 
This warder 
tion may often annoy us by waking us from our 
comfortable sleep and pleasant dreams, but he is 
a loyal ser 








stead of the stick, or burning them instead of 
the seductive match it likes to ; get hold of. 

We referred in the last number of the News, 
to the necessity of limiting muscular exercise to 


the amount that the sensation of exhaustion indi- 


cates to be a sufficient strain upon the strength 


for the time; and this suggests another j import. 
ant use of pain. 


Without the w arning that it 
gives us, we should maim or kill ourselves from 


over-exertion, wearing out our muscles with no 
more care or thought than we do the tools we 


use. 
There would be a like risk in eating and drink. 
Some people are not prompt enough to heed 


The epicure would be a dys- 
How rarely, indeed, would 


salled in season, were it not 


Pain 


Remove the sentinel and the foe would 


on the walls of our human habita- 


vant and a faithful friend in rousing 
us to defend ourselves against the insidious ills 


that flesh is heir to.—Popular Science News. 


Fish out of Water.—A year or two ago, Grant 
Allen told the readers of the Cornhill Magazine 


a pretty story of happening upon some migra- 


tory fishes, when he was out walking one evening, 
in a field somewhere in tropical America. The 
little fellows were “ scuttling along” before him, 
and at first, in the half light, he mistook them 


for certain small lizards which were common in 


that locality ; but a nearer view proved them to 
be fishes—all going in one direction and all in 
a great hurry. They were re sally, he asserts, 
“genuine fish, a couple of inches long, not eel- 
shaped, or serpentine in outline, but closely re- 
sembling a red mullet in miniature, though much 
more beautifully and delicately colored, and with 
fins and tails of the most orthodox spiny and 
prickly description.” To catch them was not a 
very easy task, as they were active and dexter 
ous and by no means willing to be captured. 

Their gait was ungraceful, which one can 
readily believe, as a single pair of stiff spines, 
just behind the head, are their only substitute 
for legs, while the body and tail give their aid 
in the onward motion ™ a sort of wriggling, 
worm-like movement. They numbered, perhaps, 
thousands, and were moving in a very straight 
line across the country, quite as if they were well 
accustomed to this overland manner of ‘travelling; 
and, possibly, it was not their first experience of 
it. There are several other kinds of fish inhabit- 
ing ponds in the hotter parts of America, which 
journey about the land; the necessity of provid 
ing a new home, when their old one became 
uninhabitable from long-continued drought, has 
induced a common resort to this almost incredi- 
ble expedient.—From the Swiss Cross. 
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Tue Christian must not seck his happiness 

from this world. 
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Items. 


Mohammedanism and Christianity—At a recent 
Church Congress in England, Canon Isaac Taylor 
read a paper in which he affirmed that Mohammed- 
anism was rapidly advancing in Africa, and mak- 
ing steady progress in Central and Eastern Asia; 
that where it is embraced the people became more 
cleanly, chaste, temperate and truthful ; and that it 
has promoted civilization and morality. 

These statements are reviewed in The Christian 

Advocate by J. M. Thoburn, who resided for many 
years in India. He says: 
“ “Tt is extremely doubtful if the Mohammedans 
are making any considerable number of converts in 
India. They make every case of conversion as 
public as possible, and initiate the new convert with 
great ostentation, so that it is not probable that they 
have been quietly winning converts without the fact 
being known; and yet during a residence of more 
than a quarter of a century in various parts of India, 
Ido not think I heard of more than a hundred con- 
versions to their faith. 

“ As for Africa, an immense amount of nonsense 
has been written about the progress of Islamism in 
that continent. The simple truth is that the slave- 
trade has been the agent of this propagandism, and 
not missionary zeal. Mohammedanism does not 
penetrate to an African region in advance of the 
slave-trader. It cannot, or, at least, never does, make 
converts in large numbers without the aid of the 
sword. Peace is paralysis to it as a religious sys- 
tem, and when the slave-trade is thoroughly sup- 
pressed in Africa, Islamism will become quiescent 
and cease to advance. In like manner, when piracy 
and tribal wars are thoroughly suppressed in the 
Eastern Archipelago, we shall hear no more of the 
proselyting zeal of Mohammedan missionaries in 
that region. 

“ As to the superior morality of Mohammedanism, 
Canon Taylor simply talks sheer nonsense. In 
India we see Hinduism and Mohammedanism side 
by side. The Hindu was a total abstainer when the 
Mohammedan first found him, and to this day is his 
superior in general morality. The Mohammedan, 
when he invaded India, carried with him no new 
virtue; but he did take with him some forms of vice 
which the Hindus affirm were unknown among 
them before his advent. He is not more truthful, 
or faithful, or kind, or chaste, than his Hindu 
neighbor.” 

He closes his article with the remark, that if the 
Canon was compelled to live in a Mohammedan 
village for a year or two, he would probably become 
a wiser man and a less imaginative writer. 


The Use of English Language in Indian Schools. 
—The Commissioner of Indian Affairs sometime 
since issued an order prohibiting the use of any- 
thing but the English language in Indian Schools. 
The Representative Meeting of New York Yearly 
Meeting has recently addressed a Memorial to the 
President of the United States, asking that this 
order be so far modified as not to apply to the use 
of Bibles printed in any of the Indian languages. 


Christian Conference at Washington.—This meet- 
ing, held under the auspices of the Evangelical Alli- 
ance for the United States, was largely attended. 
The time was principally oceupied in the reading 
of essays by the members on various subjects con- 
nected with practical religion and its spread among 
the people. One of the papers was on the perils 
connected with the rapid growth of cities, and the 
large percentage of persons of foreign birth which 
constitute their population. Many of these bring 
with them low moral ideas. The introduction into 
the United States of large bodies of immigrants who 
have not that self-restraint which is necessary in a 
republican government, was thought to be a source 
of danger. 
the rich and poor, the pew system in places for wor- 
ship, and liquor saloons were other topics that were 
discussed. 


Temperance Items.—The Independent of Twelfth 
Mo. 15th, contains the following item: 

“A man, some time since, killed another in the 
State of Kentucky, when under the influence of in- 
toxicating liquor. He was indicted on the charge 
of murder in the first degree, and, being tried and 


The misuse of wealth, the separation of 


convicted, he was sentenced to be hanged. He in- 
terposed the plea of intoxication on his trial, which 
was regarded by the court as furnishing no defense 
for the crime committed, or even mitigation of its 
enormity. The case was then on the same plea 
taken to the Court of Appeals of the State; and that 
court has just laid down the doctrine that the con- 
dition of drunkenness, at the time of committing a 
crime, is absolutely no legal excuse for the crime. 
‘Our statute,’ said the court, “makes it [drunken- 
ness} an offense, and one crime should not privilege 
another,’ adding that drunkenness is ‘by far the 
most fruitful source of crime in our State.’ ” 


Almost a Christian —The Hebrew Journal thus 
speaks of Him, whom we reverently call the Saviour 
of men :— 

“Finding then corruption and decay spreading 
in the whole Gentile world like a canker, not a 
sound moral sense left except in little Judea, and 
that smothered under a fearful egotism, the Master 
preached to Jew and heathen, to rich and poor, to 
the learned and the ignorant, doctrines of self-denial 
and the glories of the heavenly Jerusalem, where 
contrition and repentance with love for neighbors, 
were to be the means of securing everlasting life, 
not birth, not wealth, nor worldly wisdom; promul- 
gating among all men—the poor slave or the proud 
philosopher—lofty moral aims, attacking vice and 
superstition, offering universal salvation to all, bond 
or free, so that the miserable slave with this hope 
became possessed at once with a treasure compared 
with which gold was dross.” 

“The Jews of that time, full of the conceit of their 
own goodness, and contempt for the Gentiles’ wick- 
edness, expecting, too, a warrior Saviour, rejected 
him; but what if he came now? when we can ap- 
preciate, understand, and rightly value all the sweet- 
ness, usefulness, nobility and elevation of his teach- 
ings.” 
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Although we have already expressed our own 
views in regard to the Richmond Conference, 
yet as some of our readers may be interested in 
knowing how its proceedings are viewed on the 
other side of the ocean, we give a condensed 
statement of some of the notices respecting it 
published in The London and British Friends. 

A contributed article in the latter speaks of 
the Declaration of Principles adopted by the 
Conference, as being much more conservative 
than the discussions which took place, yet says, 
“Tt is to be feared that in some parts it is not 
quite in accordance with Truth, or with the dec- 
larations and testimonies of early Friends. Es- 
pecially does this appear in the references to 
faith and the Holy Spirit.” “In the section on 
Public Worship, why is our testimony against 
‘a formal arrangement of vocal services’, and the 
committing of those services to an individual, re- 
stricted to ‘ our regularly established meetings for 
worship?” No precedent for such inconsistency 
will be found in the practices of ancient Friends. 
They recognized Christ as the Head of the 
Church in all things and in all meetings—regu- 
larly established, specially convened, or gathered 
in the prison, the market-place, by the wayside 
—and were careful not to move in any religious 
service unless it were according to his will and 
under his power.” 

In speaking of the discussions in the Confer- 
ence, the same article refers to so much being 
said in favor of the introduction of singing into 
our meetings for worship as an “indication of 
how far the Society has departed from its ancient 
testimonies, and the principle on which these tes- 
timonies depended ; for no surer evidence exists 
of the decay of the spiritual life of a meeting, 


than the necessity for introducing singing as an 
aid to the service.” . 

The consideration of the question of ministry, it 
says, “resolved itself very much into a discussion 
on the employment and payment of pastors.” 
“There is grave cause for alarm at the spread of 
a one man ministry in several of our Western meet- 
ings. The system that prevails in those meetings 
is too far advanced to be compared to the thin 
edge of the wedge of a man-appointed hireling 
ministry.” 

As to the proposition brought forward, but not 
fully acted upon, of the establishment of a tri- 
ennial Conference, with ultimate authority, it 
says, “There is at present too much diversity of 
teaching and practice in these meetings to render 
it safe to entrust to such a mixed assembly the 
authority of a Court of Appeal.” 

The editorial notice in the same paper, is cau- 
tiously worded, but in reference to the statement 
in the “conclusions” of the conference, that there 
was “considerable diversity of opinion as to what 
arrangements are allowable for securing regular 
ministry in their congregations, not already pro- 
vided for in that respect ;” it says: “ Who ever 
heard of the Society of Friends ‘ providing’ a 
ministry at all, much less a ‘regular’ min- 
istry? It was not be wondered at that there 
should be ‘considerable diversity of opinions’ 
on such an unusual subject.” 

The London Friend contains six contributed 
articles on the Conference. Three of these refer 
to the “Declaration of Principles,” objecting, 
on general grounds, to the adopting of such a 
document; a position which is also editorially 
taken by the London Friend. One of them 
speaks more particularly of the “ Declaration” 
itself, as containing many objectionable state- 
ments. Another says, the writer does not believe 
that London Yearly meeting would have ap- 
pointed a delegation to the Conference, if it had 
supposed that a part of their duties would be “to 
discuss the acceptance by us of a creed on the 
most solemn and abstruse points of Christian 
faith.” 

The other three articles speak more particu- 
larly of the proposal that the Yearly Meeting 
unite in the formation of a delegate body of 
ultimate authority and appeal ; a proposal which 
all the writers condemn. The feeling respecting 
it may be inferred from the following sentence 
taken from the paper, written by Walter Sturge: 
“Tt is inconceivable that London Yearly Meet- 
ing, of two hundred years standing, should allow 
a mere body of delegates, five-sixths of whom 
would be members of American Yearly Meetings, 
to have power to override its decisions, as to doc- 
trine, practice and discipline.” 

In, reference to the proposed permanent Con- 
ference, the editor says: “Many considerations 
are almost certain to prevent London Yearly 
Meeting from placing itself under the authority 
of any such body.” 

In concluding our remarks on this subject, of 
the Conference, we introduce a brief extract from 
a valued correspondent in Kansas, who says: 
“That Conference has come and gone, and as a 
result, it will be seen that the practices lately 
introduced into Society, and characterized as 
‘innovations, are more firmly fixed on one wing 
of the Society of Friends than would have been 
the case; if that Conference had not had a being ; 
simply for the reason that it did not, earnestly nor 
remotely, exhort Friends not to forsake the long 
established views and practices of Society, on 
the manner of worship, ministry, &c., but tamely 
acquiesced in the status of modern usages. Hav- 
ing done nothing to remove the rock of offence 
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between the contending parties, the work of dis- 
integration will continue to go on as it has, lo! 
these many years.” 


We have received from the publishers, Ferris 
Brothers, N. W. corner of Sixth and Arch Sts., 
Philadelphia, a copy of “The Friends’ Calendar,” 
for 1888, containing a pad in which are leaflets 
for every day in the year. Each of these leaflets 
contains a motto or short sentence derived from 
Friendly sources. So far as we have examined 
them, the sentiments thus brought to notice ap- 


pear calculated to awaken profitable reflection, 
and are instructive. 

The Calendar is for sale by the publishers, and 
by Jacob Smedley, No. 304 Arch St., Philada. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS 

Unitep Srates.—The public debt reduction during 
Twelfth Month was $15,250,000, and the reduction 
during the year $117,016,000. 

The great objective 36-inch lens of the Lick tele- 
oe was successfully mounted in the observatory near 

San Jose, California, on First-day afternoon. As soon 
as an observation is made photographic lenses will be 
mounted, and experimental photographs taken to de- 
termine the finishing work required. 

The last span of the international bridge over the 
rapids of Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan, was completed 
on the last day of the year. Trains will be run over it 
in a few days. 

An immense cave has been discovered at Bloomfield, 
Kentucky. It is supposed to have been the abode of 
cavemen, as numerous relics were found, in the shape 
of pottery and bronze articles. A sepulchre was also 
discovered in a large niche, or avenue, at right angles 
with the main avenue, and in it are numerous mummi- 
fied bodies. 

A despatch from Kansas City, Missouri, says there 
was a grand jubilee of saloon keepers on the evening of 
Twelfth Mo. 28th, when it became generally known 
that Recorder Davenport had declared the Virst-d: ay 
closing ordinance unconstitutional. The decision con- 
sidered at great length the right of the Council to give 
the Recorder power to impose greater penalties than 
those allowed by the charter, and held that the Council 
did not have such power as that. A part of the ordi- 
nance being void, the whole was, and the revocation of 
license was intended as part of the penalty and could 
“19 hold. The case will be taken to the Supreme Court 
by the temperance element. 

The Boston Herald, in an article on the spread of 
crime in Boston, says: “The excitement over the 
alarming prevalence of all sorts of crime in this city 
does not diminish, and, in fact, is increasing. The 
comment heard is all turned toward the Superintendent 
of Police, to whom, as the chief executive officer of the 
department, the citizens naturally look for protection. 
It looks as if some public movement of the citizens will 
become necessary in the matter, if something in the 
way of heroic treatment is not done by the police. ” It 
is stated that drunkenness in Boston has much increased 
the past year. 

During 1887, the Coroner of this city held 2141 in- 
quests. Of this number 153 deaths were due to injuries 
on the railroad, 76 to alcoholism, 64 to burns and sealds, 
51 to drowning accidents, 34 were found drowned, 
were homicides and 98 suicides. Heat stroke caused 
115 deaths. Seven persons were frozen to death. 

The building operations of 1887, in Philadelphia, 
were somewhat ‘larg er than those of the 
the total number of dwellings for which permits were 
granted numbering 6872 alain 6636. in 1886. The 
total number of se parate buildings erected during the 
year was iinst 7304 in 1886. During the last 
seven years 31,554 dwellings have been erected in the 
city. 

Governor Beaver has issued a proclamation announc- 
ing that the total amount of the State debt cancelled 
for the year ending Eleventh Mo. 30th, 1887, amounted 
to $1,418,511. At the close of the same year the total 
debt amounted to $15,840,471.28, and the assets of the 
Sinking Fund to $10,684,362.43. This leaves Pennsy]- 
vania with a debt of $5,156,108.85. 

During the year just closed there was an enormous 
amount of new building on Manhattan Island, and 
that, too, notwithstanding the labor troubles. The 
capital invested, as near as can be ascertained from the 
official records, reached $66,000,000, against $58,500,- 
000 in 1886, and $42,000,000 in 1885. The whole 


previous year, 


7553 


number of buildings erected was 4350, which is nearly 
double that of 1884. This simple statement indicates 
the marvellous growth of New York within what are 
called “the city limits,” and from present appearances 
there is everything to warrant the anticipation of an 
equally active business during the year upon which we 
are now entering. 

In Philadelphia, on Twelfth Mo. 31st, Judge Arnold 
granted the petition of John Price Wetherill and his 
associate trustees of the Religious Society of Free 
Quakers, for authority to make certain charitable uses 
of money receiv ed from the rent of what is known as 
the Apprentices’ Library building. The secretary has 
on hand $820.86, which will be divided among the Ap- 
prentices’ L ibrary, poor Free Quakers and the poor of 
Philadelphia generally. 

Deaths in this city last week numbered 409, which i is 
58 more than during the previous week, and 
than during the entailing period last year. 
the foregoing 195 were males and 214 females: 
of consumption; 47 of pneumonia; 26 of old age; 2 
of diseases of the heart; 19 of diphtheria; 18 of con- 
vulsions; 14 of Bright’s disease; 13 of croup; 15 of 
marasmus; 11 of typhoid fever; 11 of inflammation of 
the brain, and 10 of inanition. 

Marke ts, é&c.—U. Ss. 43’s, 108 ; 

27; currency 6’s, 119 a 128. ~ 

Cotton was quiet, but steady, at 102 cts. for middling 
uplands. 

Feed was scarce and firm, 
Winter bran $21 a 
$20.75 per ton 

Flour and Meal.—Holders of flour were quite firm 
in their views, but the volume of business was — 
Sales of 125 barrels Pennsylvania family at $3.75; 
barrels Ohio, clear, $4.15; 250 barrels do. straight, at 

; 375 barrels winter patent, at $4.50 a $4.60; 125 
barrels Minnesota, clear, at $4.20, and 500 barrels do. 
patent, at $4.85. $5. Rye flour was quiet but steady, 
at 55.40 per barrel for choice. 

Grain.—No. 2 red wheat, 903 a 91} cts 

No. 2 mixed corn, 573 a 58 cts. 
No. 2 white oats, 42 a 43 cts. 

Beeves.—Steers weighing 1400 to 1500 lbs. brought 
good, weighing 1200 to 1300 Ibs., 4} a 43 

medium, 1000 to 1100 Ibs., 4} a 42 cts.; common, 
weighing 900 to 950 lbs., 3} a4cts. Veal calves sold 
from 7 to 8 ets. 

Sheep. —A few extra quality sold for 5} a 53 
good, 5 a 5} ets.; fair, 43 a 43 cts.; medium, 4 a 4} cts.; 
common, 3} a 3} cts.; lambs, best, 7 a 7] cts.; good, 63 
a 63} cts. ; medium, 6 a 6} ; common, 5} a 5} ets. 

Hogs.—Market fair, - t 
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lorEIGN.—In aspeech at Dover, Twelfth Month 27th, 
W. E. Gladstone said: The darkest blot upon Parliament 
was the act in operation effacing the civil rights of the 
Irish. The Liberals were charged with interfering with 
the administration of the law. What he was trying to 
do was to retard the Government’s destructive policy of 
perversion of the law. It was well for them that they 
were on the right side of the channel. If the Christ- 
ian Knowledge Society, in seeking to promote — 
merey and truth, were publishing in Ireland a book 
applying those prince iples to that unh: ippy country they 
would be subject to criminal prosec “ution. Lord Salis- 
bury talkec : about the consolidation of the empire while 
pursuing a policy of national disruption. How, the 
speaker mek nl that bea ee of consolidation 
which disregarded centuries of national tradition, and 
opposed the will of four out of five million of Irish 
people. Ireland only continued within the bounds of 
moderation because she knew she had the sympathy of 
friends in England. So long as her moderation con- 
long would the sympathy be continued. 
Not long, the speaker said, could any government face 
a unanimous people. With the single exception of the 
Belfast Council, all the elective authorities sided with 
Home Rule. The foreign imported government stood 
alone. 

On the 50th ultimo, the 
interview with Gladstone 


tinued, so 


Paris Temps published an 
,in which the ex-Premier de- 
scribed the Irish Land Commissioners’ rent reduction 
decree as a “tremendous decision,’ and said he was 
thunderstruck at the news. He also said that the Tory 
Cabinet, having alienated the tenants, would now alien- 
ate the landlord. 

The next wheat crop of France will, it is estimated, 
aggregate 300,000,000 bushels. 

The National 4 itung, in an article on the political 
situation, says: “Germany neither e xpects nor desires 
war. Prince Bismarck has thrown into the scale the 
decisive word in favor of peace. It is hardly probable 


that Russia will be in a position to force a war upon 
Germany and her allies. The chances are, therefore, 
that peace will prevail, although this peace cannot be 
taken as synonymous with the restoration of European 
tranquillity, a fact for which Russia must answer to the 
world.” 

Recent advices received in London from Brisbane, 
state that — Levan has returned to that place from 
Papua. He explored the interior of the island, and 
found there splendid river systems, which form high- 
ways for a large agricultural country. 

Advices from Auckland, New Zealand, say that the 
French have annexed Raiatea. The native chiefs, re- 
fusing to submit it, the gunboat Scorpion bombarded 
the villages and a proclamation was issued stating that 
the natives would be punished and fined unless they 
submitted to French authority. . 

It is understood that the Crown Prince of Germany, 
having conferred on the subject with competent advi- 
sers, absolutely refuses to entertain the Regency pro- 
posal. 

Mail advices received in London from China state, 
that a powder magazine, cont ining 40,000 kilograms of 
powdex , exploded at Amoy on E leventh Month 2 ist, 
doing immense damage. The force of the explosion 
was very great, and a fourth of the buildings of the town 
were laid in ruins. Fifty soldiers were blown to atoms 
and several hundred inhabitants were killed. 

The Novoe Vremya argues that British statesmen 
must admit that England, during the last thirty years, 
has lost more through hostility to Russia than ‘she has 
gained by friendship with other Powers. 

Diphtheria and typhoid fever, according to a dis- 
patch from Ottawa, Ontario, are prevailing to an alarm- 
ing extent in that section of the Dominion. Nearly 
every town and village have been visited by either one 
or both of the epidemics. Twenty-four per cent. of the 
deaths in Montreal last week were from diphtheria, 
In Ottawa typhoid fever appears to be the most pre- 
valent. Both hospitals are full and can take no more 
patients. A commission has been appointed to exam- 
ine the water supply, which comes from the vicinity of 
a creek, into which all the refuse of a tannery is 
emptied. 

The U.S. Consul at Amoy reports to the State De- 
partment that, “while fully 95 per cent. of the Formosa 
teas find a market in the United States, only one of the 
six foreign firms engaged in the trade is American.” 
He regards it as a matter of regret that this profitable 
trade should be so largely in the hands of English mer- 
chants, and he thinks that “ American capital should 
be able to find here a profitable field for investment, 
and ultimately place this trade in American hands, 
where it properly belongs.” He calls attention to the 
wonderful progress mat de in Formosa during the last 
five years, and instances the fact that the Governor 
General has decided to light Taipakfoo, the provincial 
capital, with electricity, and has given the contract 
therefor to an American firm. The same firm has also 
contracted to build two fast steamers, with triple ex- 
pansion engines, for the Governor, and a steam saw- 
mill, to be used in making lumber and timber for his 
many improvements, 
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Diep, Fourth Month 3rd, 1887, at his home, Tonga- 
noxie, Ki: insas, AHIRA BALDWIN, in the 69th year of 
his age, a member of Cottenwood Monthly Meeting of 
Friends, held at Emporia, Kansas. He always bore 
strong testimony for the principles of Friends, and his 
family have the comforting belief that his end was 
peace. 

—, at his residence, Twelfth Month 7th, 1887, 
Lovis TABER, in the 77th year of his a; ge, a member 
and beloved minister of the gospel, of Harrisville Par- 
ticular, and Short Creek Monthly Meeting of Friends, 
Ohio. Being endowed with good natural abilities, and 
yielding in early life to the visitations of the Holy 
Spirit, and living in obedience thereto, he became & 
valued and useful member of the Church. He was 
firm believer in the original doctrines and testimonies 
of the Society, and concerned to maintain them without 
diminution. The religiously guarded education of our 
youth lay near his heart; for many years manifesting 

lively interest in the prosperity of our Boarding 
School. Our loss we reverently trust, to be his eternal 
gain. ‘ 

——., on the 19th of Twelfth Month, 1887, Axw L. 
Jones, widow of the late Rowland Jones, in the 86th 
year of her age. 





